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Bigger  and 

Better  by  Victor  Gass 


It’s  getting  close,  but  you  still  have 
time  to  enter  the  39th  Annual  Cactus 
Show  &  Sale  to  be  held  February  1 5- 
23  at  the  DBG.  One  of  the  major 
exhibits  of  cacti,  succulents  and  plant¬ 
ers  in  the  Southwest,  the  show  is  open 
to  amateurs  and  professionals  and 
includes  a  category  for  children. 


This  year’s  show  is  expected  to  be  the 
biggest  and  best  ever  with  more  than 
a  thousand  entries.  For  the  first  time, 
the  show  will  be  held  in  a  big-top  tent 
inside  the  Garden. 

Nabhan  Joins 
Staff 

Executive  director  Robert  G.  Breunig 
has  announced  that  Gary  Paul  Nab¬ 
han,  Ph.D.,  has  been  named  assistant 
director  for  research  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Nabhan’s  appoint¬ 
ment  will  make  possible  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  research  programs  in 
botany,  ethnobotany,  horticulture 
and  conservation. 


DBG 


“Gary  Nabhan  brings  an  exciting  new 
dimension  to  the  Garden.  He  is  not 
only  internationally  recognized  as  a 
scholar  of  arid  lands  but  also  as  a 
passionate  spokesman  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  desert  lands  and  plants,” 
said  Breunig. 

Before  joining  the  Garden  in  January, 
Nabhan  held  the  position  of  research 
associate  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
Office  of  Arid  Land  Studies'.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  president  of 
Native  Seeds/SEARCH,  now  head¬ 
quartered  at  the  Tucson  Botanical 
Garden.  He  holds  a  B.A.  from  Prescott 
College  and  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Nabhan  is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
studies  of  desert  plants.  A  prolific 
writer,  he  has  published  two  popular 
books,  The  Desert  Smells  Like  Rain 


Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  by  call¬ 
ing  the  Garden  at  941  -1 225,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m. 
There  is  no  entry  fee  and  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  categories  and  speci¬ 
mens  participants  may  enter.  Judging 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  February  1 4 
and  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  pre¬ 
view  party  that  evening.  Members  are 
invited  to  attend  the  reception  which 
begins  at  6  p.m.  Watch  for  your  spe¬ 
cial  invitation. 

The  Cactus  Show  will  be  open  to  the 
public  beginning  Saturday,  February 
15  through  Sunday,  February  23. 
Entry  to  the  show  tent  is  free  with  reg¬ 
ular  Garden  admission.  Members  are 
admitted  free  at  all  times. 


Gary  Nabhan  visits  with  Sally  Pablo  of 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  Tribal 
Council  (Pima/Maricopa)  during  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Garden 

and  Gathering  the  Desert,  that  are 
best-sellers  in  the  Garden’s  gift  shop. 

Members  and  friends  met  Gary  Nab¬ 
han  attheGarden  in  November  when 
he,  Linnea  Gentry  Sheean  and  artist 
Paul  Mirocha  were  honored  at  a  re¬ 
ception  marking  the  publication  of 
Gathering  the  Desert.  Visitors  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  both  Dr. 
Breunig  and  Dr.  Nabhan  at  the  Cac¬ 
tus  Show  preview  party  on  Friday, 
February  1 4,  at  6  p.m. 


Spring  Is  Near 

When  Spring  breezes  begin  to  make 
members  eager  to  dig  in  the  garden, 
the  DBG  is  ready  to  help  by  offering 
information  and  inspiration  about 
arid-landscaping  and  planting  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  win  awards  and 
prizes. 

Check  the  next  DBG  Calendar  for 
these  March  events: 

■  A  color  slide  presentation  on 
landscaping  with  drought-toler¬ 
ant  plants 

■  Tips  on  photographing  desert 
plants 

■  An  all-day  workshop  on  basic 
arid-landscaping 

■  The  Spring  Landscape  Plant 
Sale  (March  22-23)  with  special 
members-only  preview  sale  on 
Friday,  March  21 , 3-6  p.m. 

And  then,  when  the  plans  are  made, 
the  pictures  taken  and  the  plants  put 
in,  enter  the  Arid-Zona  Landscape 
Contest.  Entry  deadline  for  the 
1  986  Arid-Zona  competition  is  April 
30.  Entry  forms  for  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  categories  are  available  at 
the  Garden  and  at  member  nurseries 
of  the  Arizona  Nurserymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Categories  include  residential, 
public  and  commercial  projects  and 
may  be  either  new  developments  or 
conversions. 
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COMPAS  10:  It  Enriches  Us  All 


Golfers,  antique  collectors,  lovers  of  fine  food,  bargain  hunt¬ 
ers  and  community  supporters  .  .  .  there  is  something  for 
everyone  during  the  exciting  COMPAS  1 0  events  this  Spring. 

■  Golf  Tournament:  Wednesday,  February  26 
1 1 :30  a.m.  Clinic,  1 2:30  p.m.,  Shotgun  Start 
Gainey  Ranch  Golf  Club,  Scottsdale 

1 44  slots,  make  your  own  foursome.  $1 50  per  person. 

■  Art  and  Antique  Auction,  Sunday,  March  2 
Silent  Auction  —  Preview  12  noon 

Auction  1 2:30  p.m. 

Live  Auction  —  Preview  1  p.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Auction  3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Camelback  Inn 

Brunch  served  from  12:30  p.m.  -  3  p.m. 

$25  per  person,  open  seating;  $35  per  person  reserved 
seating  (tables  of  four).  Admission  includes  bid  card, 
catalog,  brunch  and  wine. 

■  Black  Tie  Auction,  Saturday,  March  1 5 
Civic  Plaza  Grand  Ballroom 

Cocktails,  Silent  Auction  Preview  —  5:30  p.m. 

Dinner  and  Live  Auction  —  7:30  p.m. 


■  TV  Auction:  Saturday,  April  5 

KPHO  TV  Channel  5  —  2  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Preview  and  bid  on  TV  items  at  Phoenix  Municipal 
Stadium,  details  in  catalogs  at  Circle  K  stores. 

■  Community  Auction:  Sunday,  April  6 
Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium 

Fixed  Price  Sale  —  1 0  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Live  Auction  —  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Bring  your  family  and  friends  for  bargains  to  bid  and  buy. 
Bid  card,  $2.00,  parking  $1.00. 

■  Mother’s  Day  Brunch  —  Sunday,  May  1 1 

Time  and  place  to  be  announced,  this  special  event  will 
feature  the  Phoenix  Symphony. 

Funds  raised  from  all  the  COMPAS  1 0  events  will  benefit  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Heard  Museum,  Phoenix  Art 
Museum,  Phoenix  Symphony  and  the  Phoenix  Zoo.  For 
information  about  any  of  the  COMPAS  10  events  call 
257-0661. 


Arizona 
Women's  Hall 
of  Fame 

Gertrude  Webster,  Eleanor  Sloan  and 
Rose  Collom  are  just  three  possible 
candidates  for  the  Arizona  Women’s 
Hall  of  Fame.  All  three  were  members 
of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native 
Flora  Society  in  1 937  which  founded 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Members  who  have  suggestions  for 
nominations  of  women  associated 
with  the  DBG  are  encouraged  to 
submit  names  for  consideration. 
Established  by  the  Arizona  Women’s 
Commission  in  1981  to  honor  out¬ 
standing  Arizona  women,  28  women 
have  been  selected  in  the  last  five 
years  including  nurses,  social  work¬ 
ers,  lawyers,  legislators,  ranchers, 
engineers,  teachers,  historians,  im¬ 
presarios  and  busineswomen.  Nomi¬ 
nees  must  be  deceased  but  any  area 
of  achievement  contributing  to  the 
state’s  development  and  progress  will 
be  recognized. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from 
the  Arizona  State  Library,  1 700  West 
Washington,  Phoenix,  85007.  Nomi¬ 
nations  must  be  submitted  by  March 
1 5,  1 986. 


Rose  Collom,  Arizona  botanist,  was  a 
member  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Native  Flora  Society  which  founded  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  1 937. 


Dr.  Howard  Gentry’s  grandson  (Linnea 
G  entry  Sheean’s  son)  and  Paul  Mirocha 's 
daughter  found  the  Garden’s  reception 

for  Gathering  the  Desert  a  good 
chance  to  get  acquainted. 

(Photo  by  B.  H.  Cole) 


Plant  Society 
Meetings 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  will 
meet  Monday,  February  10  at  7:30 
p.m.  and  March  10  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Webster  Auditorium. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succu¬ 
lent  Society  will  meet  Sunday,  March 
22,  at  2  p.m.  in  Webster  Auditorium. 

Author,  Author 

Madrono,  published  by  the  California 
Botanical  Society,  requests  addition¬ 
al  authors  for  the  revision  of  Jepson’s 
Manual  of  California  Plants,  1 925. 
Some  of  the  groups  that  are  being 
revised  are:  Asclepiadaceae,  Cacta- 
ceae,  Crassulaceae,  ( Sedum )  and 
Liliaceae  (Yucca).  Interested  partici¬ 
pants  are  invited  to  write  to  James  C. 
Hickman,  Botany  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 
94720.  Dr.  Hickman  and  the  special¬ 
ists  he  assembles  will  be  working  to 
update  information  in  the  Manual 
which  describes  plants  in  several  life 
zones:  Lower  Sonoran,  Upper  Sono¬ 
ran,  Transition,  Canadian,  Hudsonian 
and  Boreal  (C.  H.  Merriam:  “Life 
Zones  and  Crop  Zones  in  the  United 
States”  1 898). 
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Staff  Notes 

■  Herbarium  curator  Wendy  Hodg¬ 
son  has  signed  a  contract  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Press  to  publish  her 
work,  Edible  Plants  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional  published  Wendy’s  Master’s 
Thesis.  This  new  printing  means 
Wendy  will  be  making  additions  and 
revisions  to  her  work. 

Wendy  has  also  been  named  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Arizona  State  Parks 
Board. 

■  Research  botanist  Bruce  Parfitt 
has  left  the  Garden  staff  to  take  up 
studies  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Botany  and  Microbiol¬ 
ogy  at  Arizona  State  University. 

Tour  of 

Valley  Gardens 

Eagerly  anticipated  each  year,  the 
1 986  Tour  of  Valley  Gardens  is 

planned  for  Sunday,  April  6,  from  1 1 
a.m.  until  4  p.m.  Sponsored  by  Friends 
of  the  Garden,  this  tour  features  four 
very  special  private  gardens.  Ad¬ 
vance  sale  tickets  will  be  available  at 
a  discount  at  the  Garden  during  the 
Cactus  Show  in  February.  Proceeds 
of  this  annual  event  benefit  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Watch  for  details  in 
the  next  DBG  Calendar  of  Events 

See  the  DBG 
at  VNB 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  takes 
its  show  on  the  road  this  month  with 
an  exhibition  in  the  Concourse  of  the 
Valley  Bank  Center,  241  N.  Central 
Avenue.  From  Monday,  February  17 
until  Friday,  February  21,  downtown 
visitors  will  enjoy  a  display  of  native 
plants  and  plant  materials  to  com¬ 
plement  an  exhibit  of  Paul  Mirocha’s 
original  drawings  from  Gary  Nabhan’s 
book,  Gathering  The  Desert  Gar¬ 
den  docents  will  be  on  hand  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  exhibits. 

Saguaroland  Bulletin 

ISSN:  0275  6919 
Director:  Robert  G.  Breunig 
Editor:  Jane  B.  Cole 
Community  Relations: 

Sondra  Mesnik 


Notholaena  standleyi  can  be  found  in 
rocky  outcroppings. 


(Photo  by  Mary  Wilkins) 

Wild  flower 
Season 

Early  reports  of  wildflowers  blooming 
around  Phoenix  are  already  coming 
in.  Trails  near  Pinnacle  Peak,  Echo 
Canyon,  Squaw  Peak  and  Barnes 
Butte  have  all  started  to  show  their 
Spring  colors. 

Beginning  Monday,  March  3,  the  DBG 
will  activate  the  Wildflower  Hotline 
with  reports  of  the  wildflower  bloom 
throughout  Arizona.  The  Garden  has 
been  providing  this  community  ser¬ 
vice  since  1 979  when  a  coordinated 
effort  was  developed  with  the  State 
and  National  Park  Services,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  form  the  Wild¬ 
flower  Network. 

The  Wildflower  Hotline,  941  -1 239,  will 
be  updated  every  Friday  and  will  be  in 
service  seven  days  a  week,  24-hours 
a  day  throughout  March  and  April. 


Maurandya  aceri folia 


Around  the 
Grounds 

Observations  from  the  Grounds 
Department:  superintendent  Steve 
Priebe  and  horticulturists  Judy  Mielke, 
Suzanne  Hawkinson  and  Mary 
Wilkins. 

Several  species  of  desert  ferns  were 
introduced  to  the  Garden  collections 
in  November.  These  introductions 
ultimately  will  be  experiments  to 
determine  whether  these  delicate 
pteridophytes*  can  withstand  being 
transplanted  from  their  natural  habi¬ 
tats.  There  has  been  little  written  in 
this  regard  and  only  a  few  instances 
of  attempts  to  grow  desert  ferns  have 
been  recorded. 

Finding  ferns  in  the  desert  seems  an 
improbable  task,  but  this  aristocratic 
family  of  plants  is  well  represented  in 
Arizona.  Many  times,  even  the  more 
common  ones  are  simply  overlooked. 
Rocky  outcrops  on  north-facing 
slopes  of  lower  elevation  mountain 
ranges  such  as  in  Phoenix  South 
Mountain  Park  make  good  starting 
places  for  fern  forays.  In  the  higher 
elevations,  some  species  can  be 
found  growing  in  profusion  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trees  or  rocks. 

The  Garden’s  newly  introduced  indi¬ 
viduals  include  Notholaena  standleyi, 
Pellaea  truncata  (P.  longimucronata), 
Notholaena  cochisensis,  and  Bom- 
meria  hispida.  One  other  introduction, 
Selaginella  arizonica  (resurrection 
fern)  is  not  a  true  fern,  but  belongs  to 
the  Selaginella  group  of  fern  allies.** 

The  desert  ferns  in  the  Garden  can  be 
found  growing  across  the  path  from 
the  covered  Mammillaria  cactus  bed 
just  north  of  the  steps  to  Webster  Audi¬ 
torium.  The  ferns  in  this  group  are 
native  to  the  Superstition  Mountains 
near  Peralta  Canyon.  Bommeria  his¬ 
pida,  from  an  area  north  of  Prescott, 
can  be  seen  in  the  Garden  just  behind 
and  beyond  the  palo  verde  arch  to  the 
east  of  the  wildflower  bed,  under  the 
large  Cassia  wislizenii. 

M.W. 

Ed.  Note: 

*ptero  —  from  the  Greek  meaning  feather  or 
wing;  dophyta  —  from  the  Greek  meaning  plant 
part. 

**fern  allies  are  pteridophytes,  too.  Selaginella 
(small  club  mosses)  and  Equisetales  (horse¬ 
tails)  are  both  included. 
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Potpourri 

Volunteer  chairman  Carrol  Depew, 
DBG  staff  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Garden  who  planned  and  produced 
the  1 985  Luminaria  events  met  for  a 
wrap-up  luncheon  and  evaluation 
session.  If  you  have  comments  or 
suggestions  for  next  year’s  commit¬ 
tee,  send  them  to  volunteer  coordina¬ 
tor  Lynne  Bowenkamp  at  the  Garden. 

KAET  TV  has  been  carrying  a  regular 
segment  on  Horizon  featuring  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  This  cov¬ 
erage  is  a  public  service  of  Channel  8, 
and  we  encourage  our  DBG  members 
to  watch  Horizon  and  to  support 
Channel  8. 


DBG  volunteer  Tom  Campbell  came 
to  the  Garden  recently  to  touch  up  his 
drawings  based  on  Mimbres  pottery 
designs.  The  drawings  are  in  the 
office  in  Webster  Auditorium  that  will 
be  used  by  Gary  Nabhan. 

Donations  of  design,  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  new  Garden  entrance  on  Gal¬ 
vin  Parkway.  The  work  continues  with 
a  drip  irrigation  system  currently  being 
installed.  Trenching,  digging  and 
planting  is  in  progress  so  there  are 
still  opportunities  for  volunteers  to  flex 
their  muscles  and  pitch  in. 


Research  associate  Ruth  Greenhouse  led  DBG  staff  members  on  a  walk  around  the 
site  of  the  Garden’s  exciting  future  exhibit,  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
Your  next  issue  of  Agave  will  be  devoted  to  this  new  project. 


Participants  in  a  Desert  Dyes  class  played  to  an  audience  of  stately  saguaros  and 
mesquites.  Instructor  Hetty  Otten  had  them  dip  the  wool  skeins  in  natural  dyes  and 
swing  them  around  like  lariats  to  impregnate  the  yarn  with  color. 
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Reg  Manning 
1905  - 1986 

by  Elizabeth  Fritz 

Reg  Manning  was  a  booster  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  from  its  very 
beginning.  On  Sunday,  February  12, 
1939,  the  Arizona  Republic  carried  a 
Manning  cartoon  covering  the  upper 
half  of  a  page.  It  showed  a  site  in 
Papago  Park  just  north  of  Hole-ln-The- 
Rock  where  a  groundbreaking  would 
take  place  for  a  new  desert  garden.  It 
pointed  the  way  to  it  from  Van  Buren 
and  McDowell  Roads  and  urged  the 
people  of  Phoenix  to  get  on  out  there  to 
this  momentous  happening  that  would 
benefit  their  city.  A  similar  cartoon  on 
Sunday,  January  21 , 1 940,  announced 
the  dedication  of  the  Garden’s  new 
administration  building,  Webster  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  nationally  known  cartoonist  and 
true  desert  lover  did  his  best  to  educate 
his  fellow  Phoenicians  by  poking  good- 
natured  fun  at  the  average  person’s 
introduction  to  the  prickly  plant  world.  I  n 
one  cartoon,  a  little  man  next  to  a  huge 
cactus  rubs  his  backside  or  nurses  a 
finger,  with  a  big  “ouch!”  ballooning 
from  his  mouth.  But  Manning’s  empha¬ 
sis  was  always  on  respect  for  our 
native  plants  and  appreciation  of  their 
beauty  in  bloom.  His  well-known  in¬ 
structive  book,  “What  Kinda  Cactus 
Izzat?”  was  published  in  1941  and  is 
still  in  print. 

In  a  later  Arizona  Republic  cartoon 
Manning  pointed  out  the  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  of  too  many  Phoenix  residents 
about  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s 
international  reputation:  two  men 
boarding  a  ship  in  Africa  anticipate  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  Garden  during 
a  trip  to  America;  when  the  visitor 
arrives  in  Phoenix  he  can’t  find  anyone 
who  knows  where  the  Garden  is! 

In  1947  Reg  Manning  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Garden’s  executive 


board.  The  new  director,  William  Taylor 
Marshall,  was  facing  the  enormous 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Garden,  which 
had  been  closed  during  World  War  II. 
Manning  introduced  Marshall  to  Bob 
Hall  and  Charles  Hoover,  assistant 
publisher  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Arizona  Republic/Phoenix 
Gazette.  Together  the  four  men  pre¬ 
sented  a  ten-point  plan  to  the  board  of 
trustees  for  getting  the  Garden  back  on 
its  feet.  It  included:  a  membership  drive; 
plenty  of  year-round  newspaper  public¬ 
ity  in  stories  and  pictures;  an  annual 
cactus  and  succulent  show;  and  a  dis¬ 


play  cactus  garden,  to  be  planted 
around  the  Republic  &  Gazette  build¬ 
ing,  under  Marshall’s  direction. 

Manning  contributed  cartoons  to  the 
Garden’s  newsletter,  which  was 
started  in  1947.  In  1952  his  beaming 
face  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the 
Saguaroland  Bulletin,  a  new  format  he 
had  designed  and  named.  That  same 
year,  at  his  own  suggestion,  he  stepped 
down  from  executive  chairman  to  "just 
a  plain  board  member.”  He  remained 
an  active  supporter  and  loyal  friend  of 
the  Garden  throughout  the  years. 


Cactus 

Show 

'86 


The  opening  of  the  Cactus  Show 
dawned  gray  and  damp,  but  soon  the 
sun  was  shining  and  by  the  week’s  end 
nearly  10,000  people  had  visited  the 
Garden  and  the  spacious  blue  and 
white  striped  tent  that  housed  more 
than  1 ,000  exotic  cactus  and  succulent 
plant  entries. 

Trophy  awards  for  planters,  arrange¬ 
ments  and  exhibits  were  taken  home 
by  Henry  Triesler,  John  McBride, 
Sharon  Stempleski,  Vikkie  Bone  and 
Jerry  Yates.  Six  individual  cactus  plants 
were  also  trophy  winners:  Astrophytum 
capriconne  (Fran  Tolleson);  Mammilla- 
ria  standleyi  (Tony  Huante);  Mammilla- 
ria  bocasana  (Marissa  Kennedy);  D/'s- 
cocactus  horstii  (Fran  Tolleson);  Tri- 
chocereus  carmarguensis  (Vikkie 
Bone);  and  Echinofossulocactus  lloydii 
(Pauline  “Skippy”  Burdick.) 


Succulents  other  than  cacti  that  won 
trophy  awards  were:  Euphorbia  leu- 
conerua  (Norma  Beckman);  Cotyledon 
paniculata  (Elaine  Taylor)  and  (Henry 
Triesler);  Aloe  erinacea  (Vikki  Bone); 
Lithops  gracilidelineata  var.  waldronae 
de  Boer  (Vikkie  Bone);  Hoodia  gordoni 
(Mary  Wilkins);  Agave  parryi  (Henry 
Triesler);  Euphorbia  ingens  forma  mon- 
strose  (Vikkie  Bone);  and  £  balsamif- 
era  (Henry  Triesler). 

Serving  on  the  judging  team  this  year 
were  Dr.  Donald  J.  Pinkava  of  A.S.U., 
John  Graham  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society,  Jim 
Dice  of  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  Fran  Tolleson  of  the  Cac¬ 
tus  and  Succulent  Society,  Mark  Mohl- 
enbrock  of  Greenworld  Nursery,  Jim 
Elliot  of  Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  and 
Garden  Club  members  B.  Stevens,  A. 
Staggs  and  B.  Adams. 


Around  the 
Grounds 

Observations  from  the  Grounds  Depart¬ 
ment:  superintendent  Steve  Priebe  and  hor¬ 
ticulturists  Judy  Mielke,  Suzanne  Hawkin- 
son  and  Mary  Wilkins. 

A  cool  slice  of  watermelon  is  a  wel¬ 
come  treat  in  the  summertime,  when 
temperatures  consistently  break  the 
100°  F.  mark.  Gardeners  who  want  to 
enjoy  melons,  squash  and  other  bounty 
this  summer  should  be  putting  in  seed 
and  plants  now.  Some  of  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  can  be  started  in  April  include 
cantaloupe,  cucumber,  eggplant 
(plants),  okra,  peanuts,  pepper  (plants), 
pumpkin,  squash  (both  summer  and 
winter  types),  and  watermelon. 

Tomatoes  are  a  popular  crop  with  the 
home  gardener,  but  they  need  temper¬ 
atures  less  than  90° F.  to  set  fruit,  so  if 
the  plants  aren’t  in  already,  it  would  be 
best  to  wait  until  late  summer  to  set 
them  out.  In  the  John  H.  Rhuart  Dem¬ 
onstration  Garden  vegetable  garden, 
we’ve  planted  three  tomato  varieties 
developed  by  the  Washington  State 
Crop  Improvement  Association.  Crops 
which  have  been  developed  up  there 
may  show  promise  for  use  here.  The 
three  varieties  (“Saladmaster,”  “Co¬ 
lumbia”  and  “Rowpac”)  were  tried  here 
last  fall  and  yielded  well. 

We’re  growing  three  types  of  peppers  in 
our  vegetable  garden:  “Anaheim  Chili,” 
“Yolo  Wonder,”  and  "Sweet  Banana." 
Floping  for  a  repeat  of  last  year’s  suc¬ 
cess,  we’ve  planted  “Black  Beauty” 
eggplant.  “Sugar  Baby”  is  a  midget 
watermelon  that  we’ll  be  growing  again 
this  summer. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  squash 
that  perform  well  here,  but  due  to  a 
limitation  on  space,  we’re  just  planting 
one  type:  "Spaghetti.”  It  is  so  named 
because  its  inner  flesh  looks  like  strings 
of  pasta.  Some  people  even  serve  it 
with  sauce  and  parmesan  cheese. 
“Jack  O’Lantern”  is  the  pumpkin  vari¬ 
ety  we’ve  planted. 

The  summer  heat  takes  its  toll  even  on 
vegetables  that  like  warmth;  however,  a 
few  techniques  can  reduce  stress  on 
the  plants.  Mulching  conserves  mois¬ 
ture  and  keeps  the  soil  cooler.  Straw, 
grass  clippings,  compost,  or  even 
newspaper  can  be  used  as  mulch. 
Tomatoes  and  peppers  will  benefit  from 


shade,  provided  by  taller  plants  (like 
corn)  planted  to  screen  the  afternoon 
sun,  or  from  shade  cloth  stretched  on  a 
framework  above  the  plants. 

Watering  is  critical  in  the  summer  when 
drought  combined  with  heat  can  mean 
a  quick  end  for  vegetables.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  make  the  mistake  of  watering 
frequently,  but  wetting  only  the  top  inch 
or  so  of  soil.  This  practice  results  in 
shallow  root  growth,  which  can  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  plants  if  the  normal 
watering  pattern  is  ever  interrupted. 
Thorough  soakings  will  encourage 
deep  root  growth,  which  can  tap  into 
moisture  further  down  in  the  soil. 

Additional  fertilizer  may  be  required 
during  the  growing  season.  Ammonium 
phosphate  (16-20-0)  is  a  good  source 
of  the  phosphorous  necessary  for 
flowering  and  fruit  production,  and  can 
be  applied  as  a  side  dressing  (worked 
into  the  soil  near  the  plant’s  roots). 

J.M. 

Arid-Zona 
Call  for  entries 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the  DBG’s  an¬ 
nual  desert  landscaping  competition  is, 
April  30.  You  don’t  need  to  plant  your 
garden  between  now  and  then;  just 
take  some  pictures,  write  a  brief  des¬ 
cription  and  list  the  plants  you  chose. 

The  contest,  held  annually  since  1 979, 
is  co-sponsored  by  Salt  River  Project 
and  the  Arizona  Nurserymen’s  Associ¬ 
ation  to  promote  low  water  use  garden¬ 
ing  and  landscaping. 

Gardens  larger  than  500  sq.  ft.  are  elig¬ 
ible  or  a  total  landscape  of  more  than 
2,500  sq.  ft.  may  be  entered.  If  only  a 
small  section  has  been  landscaped 
with  drought  tolerant  plants,  it  may  be 
entered  in  the  conversion  category. 

There  is  also  a  Professional  Division  in 
which  designers  and  landscape  con¬ 
tractors  may  enter.  There  are  also 
categories  for  residential  communities, 
established  or  new;  offices,  stores  and 
shopping  centers;  public  works;  indus¬ 
trial  parks;  and  large  scale,  multi-use 
developments. 

Any  landscape  design  in  the  greater 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area  which  has 
not  previously  won  may  be  entered. 
Entry  forms  are  available  by  calling  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  941-1225. 


April  19-27: 
Week  of  the 
Young  Child 


Sammy  Saguaro  will  drop  in  during  the 
Week  of  the  Young  Child  at  the  Garden. 


The  Week  of  the  Young  Child  is  an 
event  coordinated  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children.  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
will  take  part  of  the  local  observance  of 
this  special  week. 

During  the  week  of  April  19  adults 
accompanying  children  1 0  years  old  or 
younger  will  be  admitted  for  half  price, 
and  each  child  will  receive  an  activity 
packet  and  cactus  seeds.  On  Friday, 
April  25,  from  9:30  a.m.-l  1 :30  a.m.  we 
will  be  presenting  a  Parent/Child  Na¬ 
ture  Workshop  designed  to  introduce 
participants  to  the  plants,  creatures 
and  beauty  of  the  desert.  The  cost  is 
$6.00  for  non-members  and  $4.00  for 
members.  Please  call  the  Education 
Department  to  register. 
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Behind  the  Scenes: 
The  Research  Garden 


Part  of  the  Garden’s  mission  is  to  conduct 
research  involving  drought  tolerant  plants 
that  have  potential  use  as  edible  or  eco¬ 
nomic  crops.  To  pursue  this  goal  we  have 
developed  an  area  of  the  grounds  which  is 
used  as  a  research  garden  by  Dr.  Howard 
S.  Gentry  and  his  assistant,  Peter  McCro- 
han.  With  the  help  of  a  few  DBG  volunteers, 
they  develop  experimental  plantings  to 
evaluate  these  crops.  The  information 
acquired  here  is  shared  through  a  network 
or  organizations  that  are  conducting  related 
research.  The  following  report  on  a  recent 
trial  planting  will  give  you  some  insight  into 
the  kind  of  activities  that  go  on  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Hyptis  suaveolens  (Family  Labiatae) 
produces  one  of  the  local  breakfast 
foods  of  Mexico.  It  grows  along  the 
Sierra  Madre  and  is  called  cham  or 
conivari  by  the  Wariho  Indians  of  the 
region.  It  is  like  the  so-called  chias 
which  have  been  offered  in  our  health 
food  stores  since  the  1 960’s.  The  chias, 
however,  belong  to  the  genus  Salvia,  a 
sister  genus  of  Hyptis.  Like  the  chias, 
cham  seeds  are  covered  with  a  muci¬ 
laginous  film  which  absorbs  and  swells 
with  water  into  a  gel.  After  soaking  in 
water  or  milk  it  is  eaten  without  cooking 
as  a  quick  and  nourishing  food. 


Seeds  of  cham  were  planted  in  late 
spring  in  our  greenhouse.  About  20 
seedling  transplants  were  set  out  in  the 
experimental  field  in  late  June.  Another 
planting  was  added  in  August.  The 
transplants  were  immediately  irrigated 
with  sub-surface  drip  lines  and  re¬ 
ceived  only  two  subsequent  irrigations 
during  the  summer.  They  grew  rapidly 
without  wilting  and  appeared  to  relish 
the  summer  temperatures  of  1 00°  and 
1 1 0°F.  The  stems  became  very  thick, 
over  1"  in  diameter,  and  supported 
several  branches  18"  to  20"  long. 
These  are  quite  brittle  and  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  broken  off.  The  roots  are  shallow  and 
need  to  have  soil  banked  around  their 
bases,  like  corn,  to  give  support. 

Cham  did  not  flower  until  the  fall  equi¬ 
nox  with  the  first  flowers  opening  on 
Sept.  22.  Younger  plants,  which  were 
field  planted  in  August,  also  began 
flowering  at  this  time  although  they 
were  then  only  2'  to  3'  tall.  The  small 
lavender  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters 
of  8  to  1 2  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all 
along  the  upper  stems.  Flowering  soon 
becomes  prolific  all  over  the  plants. 
Each  flower  bears  two  nutlets  in  the 


persisting  green  calyx.  Honeybees  visit 
the  flowers  and  appear  eager  to  work 
them.  Hyptis  suaveolens  may  be  an¬ 
other  good  source  of  commercial 
honey.  However,  the  flowers  appear  to 
be  self-fertile  and  may  not  require  polli¬ 
nation  for  seed  production.  This  preli¬ 
minary  observation  needs  further 
checking. 

By  November  1  the  first  planting  was 
ready  for  seed  harvest.  The  stems 
were  cut  and  the  plants  piled  on  plastic 
sheets.  After  a  week  to  1 0  days  of  dry¬ 
ing,  the  seed  was  hand-harvested  by 
beating  it  out  of  the  branches.  Yields  of 
the  early  and  late  plantings  were  com¬ 
pared: 

June  14  plants  2  lbs.  seed  =  .1 4  per  plant 
Aug.  35  plants  1 .3  lbs.  seed  =  .03  per  plant 

Obviously,  cham  should  be  planted  in 
early  summer  for  better  seed  produc¬ 
tion.  Harvest  should  amount  to  800- 
1 ,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  first  test  planting  of  cham  has 
made  a  remarkable  showing.  Its  ability 
to  stand  up  and  grow  through  the  hot 
summer  with  a  minimum  of  water  rec¬ 
ommends  it  highly  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Our  next  step  will  be  an  evaluation 
of  the  seed  for  food  and  other  uses. 

Howard  S.  Gentry,  Ph.D., 

Director  of  Research 


Plant 

Conservation 

The  DBG  is  one  of  eighteen  institutions 
around  the  country  participating  in  a 
program  to  preserve  endangered  plant 
species.  The  activities  of  this  consor¬ 
tium  are  coordinated  by  the  Center  for 
Plant  Conservation,  headquartered  at 
Arnold  Arboretum  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Of  the  3,000  plants  that  are  listed  as 
endangered  in  the  United  States  only 
about  200  have  been  placed  in  secure 
collections.  In  less  than  two  years  of 
existence  the  Center,  working  through 
this  consortium,  has  brought  in  about 
90  species,  or  nearly  half  that  total. 

Plants  usually  become  endangered  as 
a  result  of  habitat  destruction  by  urban¬ 
ization,  off-road  vehicles  and  over- 
grazing.  When  a  plant  has  gone  through 
the  required  evaluation  process  and  is 


added  to  the  endangered  species  list,  a 
recovery  plan  is  established  and  the 
regional  gardens  assist  in  gathering 
and  propagating  the  rare  plant.  The 
objective  is  ultimately  to  reintroduce 
the  plant  in  greater  numbers  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  environment. 

Dr.  Frank  Thibodeau,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation,  was  in 
Phoenix  recently  to  visit  the  Garden 
and  meet  with  our  staff  to  plan  for  future 
participation  in  this  program.  In  talking 
with  us,  he  pointed  out  that  there  can  be 
a  very  real  economic  loss  associated 
with  the  disappearance  of  plants  since 
more  than  25%  of  the  medicines  used 
in  this  country  are  derived  from  plants. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  for  example, 
that  a  cure  for  cancer  might  be  locked 
up  in  a  yet-untested  plant  that  is  on  the 
verge  of  extinction. 

Here  at  the  Garden  we  are  currently 
involved  with  22  endangered  plant 
species  native  to  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
Much  of  the  work  involves  field  collec¬ 


tion,  learning  propagation  techniques, 
studying  flowering  patterns  and  collect¬ 
ing  seeds.  All  of  the  data  gained  in 
these  studies  will  be  shared  via  the 
Center  with  other  members  of  the 
consortium. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  included  a 
reference  to  the  DBG  as  follows:  "The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  involved  in 
propagating  endangered  plant  species 
in  association  with  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the 
Office  of  Endangered  Species.  Though 
genetic  conservation  is  only  a  part  of 
the  Garden’s  mission  it  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  for  an  institution  of 
its  size." 

On  April  27  at  7  p.m.  Channel  8  will 
feature  a  segment  on  Horizon  about 
endangered  plants  that  will  include  an 
interview  with  Gary  Nabhan,  our  as¬ 
sistant  director,  and  Victor  Gass,  the 
Garden’s  curator  of  the  living  col¬ 
lection. 
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The  smiling  faces  of  the  horticultural  staff  show  their  appreciation  for  the  new  utility  cart 
donated  to  the  DBG  by  Earl  Cain  (left)  of  Lawn  &  Garden  Supply.  Director  Bob  Breunig 
(right)  expressed  the  Garden’s  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  this  much-needed  piece  of 
equipment. 


Potpourri 

•  Gary  Nabhan  has  been  awarded 
the  prestigious  Burroughs  Medal 
for  1986  for  the  best  nature  book 
published  last  year.  The  medal 
was  presented  for  Gathering  the 
Desert,  at  a  luncheon  on  April  1  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City.  Past 
winners  of  this  distinguished  award 
include  Rachel  Carson,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch  and  Roger  Torey 
Peterson. 

•  Tom  Caldwell  (not  Campbell)  isthe 
volunteer  artist  pictured  touching 
up  the  Mimbres  rabbit  design  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Sorry, 
Tom! 

•  The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
April  14  and  Monday,  May  12  in 
Webster  Auditorium. 

•  Central  Arizona  Cactus  Society  will 
meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday,  April  27 
and  Sunday,  May  25  in  Webster 
Auditorium. 


Staff  Notes 

■  Valerie  Morrison  is  the  DBG’s  new 
administrative  assistant.  Valerie  was 
employed  as  a  quality  control  techni¬ 
cian  at  Revlon  before  joining  our  staff.  In 
her  spare  time  she  enjoys  photography, 
reading,  writing  poetry  and  gardening. 

■  Tracy  Parfitt  has  left  the  DBG  after 
nine  years  to  pursue  career  opportuni¬ 


ties  in  business  management.  Tracy 
“grew  up"  here  at  the  Garden,  starting 
as  a  part-timer  while  she  was  still  in 
high  school  and  continuing  on  while 
she  earned  her  B.S.  at  A.S.U.  All  of 
T racy’s  friends  will  miss  her,  but  we  wish 
her  a  bright  future. 

■  Tom  Ahlstrom,  DBG  plant  recorder, 
continues  his  chores  in  the  collecitons 
department  on  a  flexible  schedule  so 
he  can  also  work  with  the  Arizona  Boys 
Commission  at  the  Touchstone  Com¬ 
munity.  Tom  is  designing  horticultural 
assistant  programs  to  help  the  emo¬ 
tionally  handicapped  residents  of 
Touchstone  to  learn  practical  skills. 


Coming  Soon  . . . 
Sammy  Saguaro  Club 

The  education  department  is  in  the 
process  of  finalizing  the  benefits  of  its 
new  children’s  activity  group,  the 
Sammy  Saguaro  Club.  Geared  towards 
children  in  Grades  K-6,  some  of  the 
benefits  will  include:  quarterly  newslet¬ 
ter,  special  children’s  classes,  dis¬ 
counts  and  free  seeds. 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  call 
the  education  department  at  941  -1 225. 
We’ll  send  a  membership  application 
and  further  details. 
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In  the  Field 
With  the  DBG 

The  Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
recently  sponsored  a  trip  to  Cabeza 
Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Yuma 
County  for  DBG  staffers  Gary  Nabhan, 
Wendy  Hodgson  and  Patrick  Quirk. 

They  were  accompanied  by  photog¬ 
rapher  George  Huey,  who  was  there  to 
document  our  activities  for  an  up¬ 
coming  article  in  Arizona  Highways  on 
saving  endangered  plants. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  find 
three  plants  that  have  been  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered  and  obtain 
seed  to  use  for  propagation  at  the 
Garden.  They  were  able  to  locate  two 
of  the  three  species:  Rhus  kearneyi,  a 
sumac  known  to  occur  only  in  Yuma 
County  and  Baja;  and  Helianthus 
niveus  var.  tephrodes,  known  as  snowy 
sunflower,  found  only  in  the  sand  dune 
region  of  Arizona  and  California.  The 
third,  an  onion-like  plant  called  Triteli- 
opsis  palmeri,  had  been  seen  in  other 
years  but  none  were  observed  on  this 
trip.  It  is  suspected  that  a  new  weed 
may  be  out-competing  it  in  its  habitat 
on  pinta  sands  at  Pinacate  Lava  Flow. 
This  exotic  weed,  Brassica  tournefortii, 
will  be  monitored  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  taking  over  prime  habitat. 

Plant  breeders  are  interested  in  Heli¬ 
anthus  niveus  because  it  has  superior 
oil  seed  quality  and  insect  resistance 
compared  to  that  of  commercial  sun¬ 
flowers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  propagated 
seed  and  cuttings  of  Rhus  kearneyi  will 
become  the  basis  for  the  first  success¬ 
fully  maintained  collection  in  a  botani¬ 
cal  garden. 

The  plant  data  acquired  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  Natural  Resources  Man¬ 
agement  Planning  Team  for  Luke  AFB. 
Much  of  the  Cabeza  Prieta  refuge  is 
located  on  base  property.  We  hope  that 
the  DBG’s  input  on  where  sensitive 
plants  occur  will  positively  affect  their 


Agave  arizonica: 
Little  is  known  about 
this  rare  Arizona 
endemic,  now  listed 
as  threatened  on  the 
Endangered  Plant 
List. 


management  program. 

A  second  field  trip  took  Wendy  Hodg¬ 
son  and  DBG  research  associate  Rick 
Delameterto  the  New  River  Mountains. 
They  are  working  under  a  one-year 
contract  from  the  Office  of  Endangered 
Species  to  evaluate  the  status  of  Agave 
arizonica.  Little  is  known  about  this  very 
rare  Arizona  endemic.  Statements  from 
Hodgson,  Delameter  and  Dr.  Gentry 
have  kept  Agave  arizonica  from  being 
de-listed  as  threatened. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  it  is  hoped 
that  we  can  collect  flower  buds  for  pos¬ 
sible  chromosome  counts  which  will 
enable  us  to  shed  more  light  on  this 
agave  species.  Voucher  specimens 
will  be  obtained  and  deposited  in  the 
Garden  herbarium.  Efforts  will  also  be 
made  to  document  localities  of  this 
plant,  possibly  find  a  viable  population, 
and  fence  those  specimens  that  show 
signs  of  flowering  to  keep  cattle  from 
eating  the  stalks.  We  will  also  try  to 
determine  how  many  stalks  have  been 
eaten  by  cattle. 

Two  other  species  will  be  studied  as 
well,  Agave  chrysantha  and  Agave 
toumeyana.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Agave  arizonica  is  a  hybrid  between  A. 
chrysantha  and  A.  toumeyana  var. 
bella.  Further  studies  should  clarify  its 
status. 


Annual 
Meeting  and 
Elections 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  on 
Thursday,  May  15,  1986,  a  slate  of 
eleven  candidates  was  elected  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Re¬ 
elected  for  another  term  were  Elizabeth 
Alpert,  Vikkie  Bone,  Christopher 
Coover,  W.  Roger  Davis,  Robert  A. 
Gallaher,  Elizabeth  Mitchem  and 
Nancy  White.  The  new  trustees  are 
Elaine  Boland,  Dennis  Christensen, 
Cindy  McCain,  Darel  McIntyre  and 
Virginia  Ullman. 

Outgoing  president  Christopher 
Coover  thanked  retiring  trustees  for 
their  service  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  reported  on  the  Garden’s 
progress  in  1985-86  and  its  financial 
condition. 

The  board  of  trustees  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  1 986-87:  president, 
Morgan  Gust;  president-elect,  James 
Louden;  treasurer,  Nancy  White;  secre¬ 
tary,  Bernadette  Wolfswinkel;  past 
president,  Christopher  Coover. 


Around  the 
Grounds 

Observations  from  the  Grounds  Depart¬ 
ment:  Superintendent  Steve  Priebe  and  hor¬ 
ticulturists  Judy  Mielke,  Suzanne  Hawkin- 
son  and  Mary  Wilkins. 

With  temperatures  soaring  and  the 
count  of  100°  days  already  begun,  it’s 
hard  to  remember  that  on  ten  days  this 
past  winter  the  Garden  recorded  tem¬ 
peratures  of  32°  or  lower.  It  is  certain 
that  other  areas  in  the  Valley  registered 
colder  temperatures. 

A  consequence  of  these  weather  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  black  rot  that  is  seen  ooz¬ 
ing  down  the  sides  of  many  saguaros  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  malodorous  ooze 
is  essentially  decomposed  cellulose 
(the  main  component  of  plant  tissue) 
that  is  being  broken  down  by  a  bacte¬ 
rium  called  Erwinia  carnegieana.  This 
ubiquitous  bacterium  may  enter  the 
saguaro  in  a  variety  of  ways,  often 
through  frost-weakened  tissue. 

Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  part  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  that  the  first 
symptom  one  sees  is  the  oozing  rot, 
and  by  that  time  it  may  be  too  late  to 
save  the  saguaro.  For  those  of  you  who 
have  saguaros  that  are  rotting,  the 
prognosis  is  bleak.  At  this  time  there  is 
no  cure.  Ed  Mulrean,  former  Extension 
Agent,  reports  that  bactericidal  anti¬ 
biotics  are  not  effective  because  the 
high  water  content  within  the  saguaro 
dilutes  any  type  of  injection. 

The  only  recourse  is  to  slow  the  growth 
of  the  bacterium.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  all  of  the  infected  tissue. 
Infected  tissue  will  be  discolored,  either 
dark  brown  or  black  in  color.  Healthy 
tissue  will  be  light  green.  Instruments  to 
be  used  include  a  knife  for  making  the 
first  incision  and  a  blunt  instrument, 
such  as  a  spoon,  for  scraping  out  the 
remaining  rot.  Be  careful  not  to  insert 
the  knife  into  healthy  tissue  as  this  will 
reinfect  the  saguaro  with  the  bacte¬ 
rium.  Have  a  container  with  a  solution 
of  9  parts  water  to  1  part  household 
bleach  nearby  for  rinsing  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  the  instruments. 

By  removing  the  rotted  tissue  you  will 
make  a  hole  in  the  saguaro  much  the 
same  as  a  woodpecker  does.  Then  cut 
the  bottom  half  of  the  hole  so  that  it 
tapers  to  allow  water  to  run  off.  This  is 
very  important  because  standing  water 


will  soften  the  tissue  and  prevent  it  from 
healing. 

Once  this  surgical  step  is  completed, 
mix  a  fresh  solution  of  water  and  bleach 
in  the  same  proportion.  Flush  the 
wound  with  this  solution  and  let  it  dry. 
The  last  step  is  to  dust  the  wound  with 
ground  sulfur.  The  bleach/water  solu¬ 
tion  will  disinfect  the  area  and  the  sulfur 
will  help  it  dry  faster.  Hopefully,  callous 
tissue  will  form  before  the  area  is 
reinfected. 

We  have  attempted  this  procedure  only 
twice  in  the  last  five  years  at  the  DBG. 
Although  the  demise  of  the  saguaros 
was  slowed  down,  both  attempts  ulti¬ 
mately  failed  and  the  plants  had  to  be 
removed.  We  can  only  hope  that  in  the 
future  this  procedure  will  be  successful 
or  that  a  cure  for  saguaro  rot  will  be 
found. 

S.P. 

Book  Review: 

Seasons  of  the  Wind 

by  Janice  Bowers 
Northland  Press:  $10.95 

Seasons  of  the  Wind  is  about  dunes . . . 
all  about  dunes.  Since  a  recent  field  trip 
to  the  sand  dunes  around  Bouse,  AZ 
was  cancelled  because  it  was  under- 
subscribed,  I  was  especially  curious  to 
read  Janice  Bowers’  new  book. 

Bowers  has  spent  considerable  time 
studying  southwestern  sand  dunes  and 
she  has  published  several  works  on  the 
subject.*  None,  however,  comes  as 
close  to  sharing  her  sensitivity  and 
knowledge  of  the  dunes  as  this  book. 


Delicately  written,  with  beautiful  line 
drawings  by  Margaret  Kurzius,  it 
merges  personal  experiences  with  sci¬ 
entific  facts  so  smoothly  that  you  won’t 
even  notice  that  you’ve  digested  the 
basis  of  many  technical  works. 

The  chapters  are  designed  to  deal  with 
individual  dunes,  pointing  out  differ¬ 
ences  and  similarities  in  terms  of  for¬ 
mation  and  plant  life.  In  describing  the 
Algodones  Dunes  area  (southwestern 
Arizona)  she  writes:  "Although  the  sand 
was  warm  and  dry  on  the  surface  it  was 
cool  and  moist  just  a  few  inches  under¬ 
neath.  Stimulated  by  warm  tempera¬ 
tures  and  timely  rainfall,  many  seeds 
had  recently  germinated  and  seedlings 
were  scattered  over  the  dunes,  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a 
spot  the  size  of  a  quarter . . .  plants  that 
do  reach  maturity  live  in  one  of  the  least 
desert-like  of  habitats,  not  just  on  the 
Algodones  Dunes  but  on  all  desert 
dunes.  It  cuts  both  ways,  though.  Just 
as  widely  distributed  desert  plants  such 
as  creosote  bush  and  white  bursage 
cannot  survive  on  active  dunes,  plants 
adapted  to  moving  sand  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  anywhere  else.” 

Seasons  of  the  Wind  is  an  excellent 
book  for  those  not  familiar  with  dune 
ecology.  It  provides  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  it  may  lure  you,  as  it  did  me, 
into  the  magic  of  the  dunes.  I  hope 
there  will  be  another  book  to  follow  this 
one. 

Suzanne  Hawkinson 

Staff  Horticulturist 

*Bowers,  1984,  Desert  Plants,  6:31 
Bowers,  1982,  Journal  of  Arid  Environ¬ 
ments,  5:1 99-220 


An  unusual  crested  saguaro  is  the  first  plant  set  in  place  for  the  new  ethnobotany  trail.  DBG 
staffer  Peter  McCrohan  seems  to  be  contemplating  the  logistics  of  getting  the  1 5  foot  Carnegia 
gigantea  into  the  ground. 
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Director's 

Report 

(Excerpts  from  the  report  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  May  15,  1986) 

On  May  12,  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  had  a  visit  from  Dr.  George 
Lindsay,  our  first  director  who  served 
from  1 939-1 940.  As  we  walked  about 
the  grounds  we  discussed  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  Garden  and  its  future. 
He  told  me  how  he  had  brought  the 
cardon  cacti,  which  are  on  the  trail  out¬ 
side  Webster  Auditorium,  up  from  Baja, 
California.  They  were  just  six  feet  high 
then  and  were  hauled  in  a  refrigerator 
box.  He  marvelled  at  how  they  had 
grown  in  almost  fifty  years.  We  both 
then  reflected  on  how  what  we  are 
doing  today  will  affect  the  Garden  fifty 
years  from  now. 

The  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora 
Society  was  incorporated  January  2, 
1 937  —  our  organization  is  almost  fifty 
years  old.  The  Garden  was  physically 
started  on  this  site  two  years  later  in 
1 939. 1  think  it  is  important  to  look  at  our 
founder’s  words  about  what  it  was  we 
were  to  be  and  measure  what  we  are 
doing  today  against  that  statement:  “To 
exhibit,  to  conserve,  to  study  and  dis¬ 
seminate  knowledge  of  the  arid-land 
plants  of  the  world,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  succulents  and  native  flora 
of  the  Southwestern  United  States.”  In 


her  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  this 
garden  facility  in  1939  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Webster  stated,  “We  wish  to  conserve 
our  Arizona  flora,  fast  being  destroyed.” 
I  doubt  that  even  Mrs.  Webster  could 
have  imagined  the  effects  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  highway  and  aquaduct  construc¬ 
tion,  livestock  grazing  and  the  off-road 
vehicle  phenomenon  on  the  flora  of  our 
region. 

In  1 985,  in  response  to  these  increas¬ 
ing  threats  to  our  desert,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  joined  a  consortium 
of  28  botanical  gardens  nationwide  to 
form  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation. 
The  program  of  the  Center  focuses  on 
plants  that  are  severely  threatened. 
And  while  the  effort  to  save  individual 
species  is  the  most  immediate  need, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  responsibility 
to  try,  whenever  possible,  to  support 
the  conservation  of  the  habitats  of 
these  plants.  As  our  urban  population 
grows  into  the  desert,  the  need  to  pre¬ 
serve  desert  lands  becomes  ever 
more  urgent. 

No  scientific  institution  can  command 
respect  or  speak  with  authority  if  it  does 
not  contribute  to  its  field.  We  have  a 
great  research  tradition  to  build  upon, 
with  Dr.  Howard  S.  Gentry’s  basic  work 
on  agaves  and  his  applied  studies  of 
potential  economic  crops  for  arid  cli¬ 
mates.  With  the  addition  of  Dr.  Gary 
Nabhan  as  our  assistant  director  we 
have  further  added  to  our  stature  as  a 


research  institution. 

We  now  offer  an  increasing  variety  of 
classes  and  programs  for  the  public. 
These  classes  are  consistently  being 
filled  and  new  sections  are  routinely 
added  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Special  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the 
education  of  children,  for  we  recognize 
that  appreciation  of  the  desert  needs  to 
be  developed  early.  We  also  feel  that 
our  institution  must  play  an  active  and 
visible  role  in  disseminating  information 
on  drought  tolerant  landscapes,  plants 
and  water  conservation  techniques. 

As  we  finished  our  tour,  Dr.  Lindsay  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Webster  would  be  very 
pleased  if  she  could  see  the  Garden 
today.  It  has  become  the  kind  of  institu¬ 
tion  that  she  envisioned.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  plan  for  our  next  fifty  years. 
This  planning  must  be  done  carefully 
and  clearly,  with  the  knowledge  that 
what  we  do  will  establish  the  direction 
of  the  Garden  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  need  to  constantly  rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Garden’s  original  and 
recently  expanded  mission.  In  the  next 
few  years  we  will  see  enormous  new 
pressures  placed  upon  the  desert  envi¬ 
ronment  and  what  we  exhibit,  con¬ 
serve,  study  and  disseminate  will  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  very  survival  of 
desert  lands  and  their  plants. 

Robert  G.  Breunlg,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 


Docent  Barbara  Long  answers  questions  as  curious  visitors  handle  the  objects  on  the 
Mesquite  Touch  Cart. 


Please  Touch 

Touch  Carts,  our  two  new  interpretive 
stations,  have  been  attracting  crowds 
of  interested  visitors  since  their  debut  in 
the  Garden  this  spring.  Desert  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  docents  move  the  carts  to 
locations  throughout  the  Garden  and 
share  their  knowledge  about  the  Sono¬ 
ran  Desert  and  its  unique  plant  life. 

One  cart  contains  baskets  and  fibers 
and  the  plant  materials  from  which  they 
are  made  such  as  devil’s  claw,  yucca, 
agave  and  beargrass.  The  other  dis¬ 
play  focuses  on  the  mesquite  tree, 
showing  the  bean  pods,  mesquite  flour, 
bark  strips  with  pitch,  the  mesquite  root 
and  sap.  Docents  explain  how  all  the 
parts  of  the  mesquite  tree  have  been 
used  for  food,  dye  and  paint,  fiber, 
cosmetics  and  medicine.  Visitors  are 
encouraged  to  handle  the  items  on  the 
carts. 


This  popular  new  interpretive  program 
was  made  possible  by  a  donation  of 
funds  from  the  Craft  Guild.  The  carts 


were  tailored  to  our  needs  by  the  DBG 
maintenance  staff. 
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Summer  Hours:  July  and  August  7:00  a.m.  until  sunset 


Potpourri 

•  Beat  the  Heat 

Enjoy  the  Garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  this  summer  with  our  spe¬ 
cial  sunrise  tours:  Birds  in  the 
Garden;  Garden  Tour;  and  Family 
Tour.  Check  the  Calendar  or  call  the 
Garden  for  days  and  times. 

•  Experience  the  desert  harvest  with 
our  summer  workshops.  Saguaro 
fruit,  tepary  beans  and  mesquite 
are  some  of  the  foods  we  will  be 
learning  about  and  tasting.  See 
your  Calendar  of  Events  for  details. 

•  There  are  lots  of  special  activities 
planned  for  children  this  summer  at 
the  Garden.  If  you  haven’t  already 
signed  your  youngsters  up  for  the 
new  Sammy  Saguaro  Club,  there's 
still  time  to  do  so.  A  unique  evening 
outing  is  planned  for  Club  members 
only  in  August.  Call  the  education 
department  for  details. 

•  There’s  a  lot  of  noise  and  dust 
around  Archer  House  these  days. 
We’re  enclosing  the  carport  and 
patio  to  give  us  some  much-needed 
office  space  for  the  education  de¬ 
partment  and  horticulturists. 

•  Gifts  from  the  Desert 

A  selection  of  handcrafted  jewelry  is 
available  in  our  gift  shop.  Molded 
from  ocotillo  leaf,  paloverde  pod  and 
desert  tumbleweed,  the  necklaces 
and  earrings  are  unique  and  ele¬ 
gant.  And  of  course,  members 
receive  a  10%  discount  on  all 
purchases. 


Saguaro  fruit  has  been  an  important  food 
source  for  desert  people  for  thousands  of 
years.  A  two-session  workshop  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  1 0  and  1 2. 

•  Summer  Hours 

During  July  and  August,  the  Garden 
is  open  from  7  a.m.  until  sunset.  The 
gift  shop  will  be  open  from  7  a.m. 
until  4  p.m. 

•  For  the  Home  Gardener 

Did  you  know  that  suckers  on  your 
corn  plants  may  increase  yields? 
Research  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  indicates  that  the  extra  leaf 
surface  increases  photosynthesis 
and  thus  provides  more  fuel  for  the 
developing  ears. 

The  Mozambique  Ambassador  is 
eager  to  receive  seeds  that  do  well 
in  drought  conditions  for  use  in 
Maputo,  where  a  “green  zone”  is 
being  developed  to  provide  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  jobs  for  people  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Send  vegetable  seeds  to:  The 
Embassy  of  Mozambique,  Suite  570, 


1990  M.  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Many  garden  aids  are  available  to 
help  gardeners  suffering  from  arthri¬ 
tis  and  other  handicaps.  There  are 
lightweight  stools,  rubber  knee  pads 
and  specially  designed  garden  tools 
and  attachments.  Health  care  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  gardening  in  the 
lives  of  people  with  physical  limita¬ 
tions.  Not  only  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  tricks  and  techniques 
help  too  such  as:  using  a  drip  irriga¬ 
tion  system  (which  also  consumes 
less  water  and  reduces  the  risk  of 
plant  disease);  growing  tomatoes 
in  wire  cages  and  pole  beans 
instead  of  bush  beans;  growing 
some  crops  and  favorite  flowers  in 
planter  boxes  and  containers; 
doing  chores  in  the  early  morning 
to  avoid  the  heat;  and  gardening 
with  a  young  friend  or  grandchild. 
These  tips  come  from  the  Custo¬ 
mer  Service  Department  at  Bur¬ 
pee.  They  have  a  new  line  of 
garden  tools  designed  to  make 
gardening  easier,  especially  for 
senior  citizens  and  people  with 
back  problems.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  get  on  Burpee’s  mailing 
list  call  (215)  675-4900. 
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Plan  Now  For 

Spring 

Wildflowers 

by  Suzanne  Nelson 

Summer  is  almost  over  (well,  not  quite) 
but  before  those  cool  days  and  nights 
are  upon  us  we  should  be  planning  our 
gardens  for  spring  wildflowers.  One  of 
the  first  considerations  is  where  to 
plant.  Most  wildflowers  either  need  or 
tolerate  full  sun,  providing  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  those  exposed  areas  where 
nothing  else  survives.  Dappled  after¬ 
noon  shade  may  help  preserve  the 
longevity  of  some  flowers,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  you  should  use  species  that  prefer 
shade  in  those  places. 

Soil  that  has  been  previously  worked  is 
preferable,  but  preparation  is  the  same 
even  where  it  has  not.  Turn  the  soil  to  a 
depth  roughly  that  of  an  ordinary 
garden  shovel,  then  add  a  2"-3"  layer  of 
compost  and  spread  evenly.  If  your 
soils  are  heavy  clays,  add  sand  at  a 
depth  of  1  inch  or  more.  Though  the 
organic  matter  helps  improve  soil  tex¬ 
ture  and  moisture  availability,  the  sand 
will  help  drainage. 

Fertilizer  should  also  be  added  at  this 
time.  We  suggest  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  (16-20-0)  applied  according  to 
label  directions.  (If  manure  is  used, 
water  it  in  and  allow  it  to  rest  for  two 
weeks  before  sowing  to  prevent  it  from 
“burning”  the  newly  emerging  plants.) 
Then  turn  the  soil,  being  careful  to  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  the  amendments.  Level  the 
bed,  then  rake  to  present  a  smooth, 
even  surface  on  which  to  sow  the 
seeds. 

The  usual  method  for  sowing  wild- 
flower  seeds  is  to  broadcast  them 
evenly  over  the  area  to  be  planted. 
When  sowing  very  small,  light  seeds, 
like  Shirley  poppy,  sand  can  be  mixed 
with  seed  and  sown  together  to  pre¬ 


vent  the  seeds  from  being  blown  where 
you  don’t  want  them.  Some  seeds,  like 
lupine,  should  be  treated  before  plant¬ 
ing.  A  simple  overnight  soaking  aids  in 
germination  of  lupine,  but  some  seeds 
need  other  types  of  pre-treatment. 
Consult  your  seed  source  if  in  doubt. 

Seeds  should  be  lightly  raked  in  and 
then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  or 
soil/sand  mixture.  Then  they  should  be 
watered  in,  using  a  fine  mist  spray  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  seed.  The  bed 
should  be  kept  moist  but  not  wet  until 
the  plants  are  established.  Once  estab¬ 
lished,  many  wildflowers  are  somewhat 
drought-tolerant  and  will  do  well  with 
less  water.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to 
water  at  the  first  signs  of  wilting. 

A  word  to  the  wise:  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  you  may  want  to  provide  some  pro¬ 
tection  to  keep  from  feeding  the  entire 
bird  population  in  your  neighborhood. 
Bird  netting  is  relatively  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  use  in  areas  that  are 
somewhat  enclosed  or  small  in  size. 
However,  it  needs  to  be  replaced  every 
few  years  and  other  animals,  such  as 
snakes,  may  become  entangled  in  the 
mesh.  Another  option  is  to  lay  a  mulch 
of  dried  leaves  or  shredded  palm  fronds 
over  the  bed,  but  be  sure  to  check 


every  few  days  for  emerging  plants,  at 
which  time  the  mulch  should  be  re¬ 
moved. 

In  selecting  which  wildflowers  to  plant 
several  factors  should  be  considered, 
such  as  color,  height,  exposure  and 
length  of  bloom.  It  helps  to  be  familiar 
with  the  varieties  you  are  planting,  but 
the  element  of  surprise  is  also  intri¬ 
guing.  Some  common  wildflowers  that 
do  well  in  the  low  desert  area  are  lupine 
(Lupinussparsiflorus),  California  Poppy 
(Eschscholtzia  californica),  Canterbury 
bells  (Phacelia  campanularia),  tidy  tips 
(Layia  platyglossa),  white  tidy  tips  (Lyia 
glandulossa),  Elegant  clarkia  (Clarkia 
unguiculata),  baby  blue  eyes  (Nemo- 
phila  mensiesii),  five-spot  (Nemophila 
maculata),  red  flax  (Linum  grandiflorum 
var.  rubrum),  globe  mallow  (Sphaeral- 
cea  sp.),  African  daisy  (Dimorphotheca 
sp.)  and  Shirley  poppy  (Papaver 
rhoeas). 

The  thought  of  all  that  digging  while 
temperatures  still  flirt  with  the  100 
degree  mark  may  not  appeal  to  most  of 
us,  but  if  we  can  just  visualize  those 
waving  fields  of  color  next  spring,  even 
the  staunchest  of  snow-lovers  will  be 
lured  into  the  field. 
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Around  the 
Grounds 

Observations  from  the  Grounds  Depart¬ 
ment:  superintendent  Steve  Priebe  and  hor¬ 
ticulturists  Judy  Mielke,  Suzanne  Nelson 
and  Mary  Wilkins. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  recent 
graduates  of  the  first  Horticultural  Aide 
Training  Program  have  been  busy 
working  on  various  projects  around  the 
grounds.  They  work  as  a  group  every 
Wednesday  for  approximately  four 
hours.  In  addition,  several  others  come 
individually  on  other  days. 

Recently,  the  horticulture  department 
and  the  horicultural  aides  agreed  upon 
a  system  whereby  the  aides  could 
choose  the  section  of  the  Garden  that 
most  interests  them  in  which  to  work. 
For  the  time  being  at  least,  the  Garden 
is  being  cared  for  under  the  watchful 
eyes  and  busy  hands  of:  Joyce  Mueller, 
who  cares  for  the  Cactus  House  and 
core  area  north  of  the  arroyo;  Estelle 
Lorah  and  Sidney  Allen  on  the  Arizona 
Native  Plant  T rail  and  beds  west  of  the 
path  from  the  gift  shop  to  Archer  House; 
Kate  Ellison  and  Anne  Gully  in  the 
Demonstration  Garden;  Karen  Breunig, 
the  front  entrance  and  drive;  Jean 
Besich,  Eliot  Patio,  large  cactus  beds 
and  Baja  section;  Barbara  Layton,  the 
Australian  section;  Irwin  Light,  the  Afri¬ 
can  section;  Carolyn  Wong,  the  Chi- 
huahuan  section;  Sally  and  Carl  Scior- 
tino  are  propagating  plants  for  our  plant 
sales;  and  Audrey  Engelen  remains  our 
highly  competent  “rover.”  With  this  sys¬ 
tem  we  hope  to  see  the  Garden  flourish 
with  the  teamwork  of  the  Garden  staff 
and  these  caring  volunteers. 

The  work  done  so  far  by  the  horticul¬ 
tural  aides  is  impressive  indeed.  They 
have  planted  nearly  300  plants,  in¬ 
stalled  and  buried  approximately  600 
feet  of  drip  irrigation  line,  begun  the 
laborious  task  of  fertilizing  the  Austral¬ 
ia  section,  weeded  nearly  the  entire 
display  garden  and  collected  our  spring 
wildflower  seed.  Several  of  the  aides 
also  assisted  in  the  Mammillaria  thorn- 
beri  salvage  in  April.  Among  the  ongo¬ 
ing  and  future  activities  in  which  horti¬ 
cultural  aides  may  participate  are:  field 
trips,  lectures  and  slide  shows  and 
plant  salvages. 

The  Garden,  and  especially  the  horti¬ 
cultural  staff,  truly  appreciates  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  this  group  to  help  maintain 


and  improve  the  collection.  With  their 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  skills  we  can 
keep  the  Garden  looking  its  best.  As 
evidenced  by  the  improved  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Garden  since  the  start  of 
this  program,  you  do  make  a  difference, 
and  we  hope  you  will  continue  your 
personal  commitment  to  the  Garden. 

This  fall,  with  the  help  of  our  exprienced 
horticultural  aides,  we  hope  to  offer  a 
second  training  class,  check  the  fall 
Calendar  for  the  date  and  time  of  the 
Friends’  Coffee. 

S.N. 

Volunteer 
Orientation 
October  6 

Join  us  for  an  informal  coffee,  meet 
some  of  the  Garden  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers  and  learn  more  about  the  many 
volunteer  opportunities  at  the  Garden. 
We  must  be  doing  something  right . . . 
this  past  year  alone,  volunteers  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  22,000  hours  to  help 
support  DBG  Programs  and  activities. 
If  you  are  already  a  volunteer,  bring  a 
friend.  If  you’re  not,  come  look  us  over. 
We  think  you’ll  like  what  you  see.  And  if 
you  can’t  come  to  the  Orientation  on 
October  6,  call  Lynne  Bowenkamp,  our 
volunteer  coordinator,  about  finding  a 
niche  for  you  at  the  Garden.  She’d  love 
to  hear  from  you.  Call  941  -1 225,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  between  8  a.m.  and 
5  p.m. 

DBG  Photo 
Show  Dates 
Changed 

The  annual  DBG  Photography  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Deserts  of  the  World,  has  been 
rescheduled.  Instead  of  being  held  in 
October,  the  1 0th  Annual  Photography 
Exhibition  will  be  held  from  February 
1 2-22, 1 987.  Deadline  for  entries  will  be 
January  6,  1987.  Entry  forms  will  be 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing  list  by  the 
end  of  September.  If  you  wish  to 
receive  information  about  the  Photog¬ 
raphy  Exhibition,  send  your  name,  mail¬ 
ing  address  and  telephone  number  to: 
Photo  Exhibition,  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Pkwy.,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  AZ  85008. 


1986  AABGA 
Conference 

The  1986  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Arboreta  was  held  in 
Hawaii  in  June.  Representing  the  DBG 
were  executive  director  Robert  Breunig 
and  curator  of  the  living  collection  Vic¬ 
tor  Gass. 

The  major  topic  of  this  conference  was 
the  precarious  status  of  the  world’s 
flora.  Recent  studies  indicate  that,  if 
present  trends  continue,  nearly  25%  of 
the  earth’s  higher  plant  species  may  be 
destroyed  within  the  next  50  years.  The 
destruction  of  so  many  plant  species 
would  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the 
earth’s  food  chain,  climate  and  global 
weather  conditions. 

Botanical  gardens  are  making  plans  to 
work  together  to  address  these  threats 
to  the  flora  of  our  planet  and  the  issues 
of  plant  conservation  on  a  global  scale. 

The  next  issue  of  Agave  magazine  will 
deal  with  this  subject  in  depth  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s 
commitment  of  its  resources  to  the 
complex  problems  of  habitat  conserva¬ 
tion  and  propagation  of  endangered 
and  threatened  plant  species. 

'  WANTED: ' 

the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at 

“Dinner  on  the  Desert” 

the  fun  and  fashionable  fundraiser 
to  benefit  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
at  Tom  Chauncey’s  Arabian  Arena 
on  Friday,  November  21 

The  evening  will  include  a  western 
fashion  show,  dinner,  an  Arabian  Pa¬ 
rade,  music  and  dancing.  Tickets  are 
$125  per  person  and  all  proceeds  will 
be  used  to  build  the  new  exhibit  trail, 
“Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert.” 

To  receive  an  invitation  or  for  more 
details  call  the  Garden  at  941  -1 225  or 
call  committee  members  Lynn  Shel¬ 
don,  Nancy  Swanson  or  Nancy  White. 
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The  Black  Tie  Auction  raised  $232,775  for  the  five  COMPAS  beneficiaries.  Photographed 
enjoying  the  dinner  were  (seated  left  to  right)  Sam  Mardian,  Marianne  and  Tom  Fannin,  Polly 
and  Jack  Ferree  and  (standing)  Lucy  Mardian,  Derrell  Fairfield,  Mary  Fairfield,  DBG  board 
member  Betty  Mitchem  and  her  husband,  Dennis. 

COMPAS  10  Events  Raise 
$700,000  for  Its  Five 
Beneficiaries 

Wrapping  up  the  COMPAS  1 0  season,  the  COMPAS  Board  of  Directors  approved  the 
equal  distribution  of  $140,000  to  each  of  its  five  beneficiaries:  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  Phoenix  Zoo,  Heard  Museum,  Phoenix  Symphony,  and  the  Phoenix  Art 
Museum. 

The  proceeds  were  raised  through  the  following  series  of  special  events  and  private 
and  corporate  donations: 


Turf  Paradise  Race  Day 

$  44,270 

Gainey  Ranch  Golf  Tournament 

12,000 

Alexander  House  Tour 

3,080 

Wolfswinkel/Paul  Anka  Party 

25,000 

Circle  K  Promotion 

30,000 

American  Express  Grant 

15,000 

BMW  Car  Raffle 

31,805 

Underwriting  &  Cash  Donations 

171,879 

Black  Tie  Auction 

232,775 

Art  &  Antique  Auction 

64,946 

Television  Auction 

70,243 

Community  Auction 

30,965 

Auction  Ticket  Sales 

187,006 

While  there  are  simply  too  many  people  who  deserve  credit  for  the  overall  success  of 
COMPAS  1 0  to  mention  here,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
our  members  who  pitched  in  and  helped  and  give  special  thanks  to  COMPAS  10 
President  Bill  Franke  and  his  board  for  their  hard  work. 


COMPAS  has  said  a  fond  farewell  and  best  wishes  to  its  long-time  Executive  Director, 
Helen  Hobson,  who  has  left  COMPAS  to  pursue  new  endeavors  in  the  community. 

While  Helen  was  packing  her  personal  belongings,  she  also  had  the  unenviable  task 
of  packing  the  COMPAS  records  as  well,  since  COMPAS  has  just  relocated  its  office 
to  22  E.  Mitchell  in  Phoenix.  The  approximately  3,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  is  courtesy 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H.  Cole. 

The  COMPAS  board  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Stella  R.  Green  as  the  new 
Executive  Director. 


US  Sends  DBG 
to  Mexico 

The  DBG  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  U.S.  State  Department  to  coordi¬ 
nate  six  projects  in  at  least  four  Mexi¬ 
can  states  to  improve  the  cultivation  of 
native  plants  that  can  provide  income 
for  desert  dwellers.  The  Garden  will 
also  help  train  Mexican  researchers  in 
desert  plant  propagation,  reforestation 
and  endangered  species  conservation. 

Gary  Nabhan,  DBG  assistant  director 
for  research,  will  travel  to  Mexico  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  to  help  design  and 
evaluate  these  field  projects.  Mexican 
researchers  will  visit  the  DBG  to  study 
the  work  we  are  doing  on  our  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  our  programs  through  the 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation  and  our 
ethnobotanical  studies. 

DBG  Awarded 
IMS  Grant 

The  DBG  has  been  awarded  a  conser¬ 
vation  project  grant  of  $14,421  by  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  to  further 
the  long-term  survival  of  selected  en¬ 
dangered  plant  species  by  upgrading 
field  collection  activities,  germplasm 
storage  and  propagation  facilities  and 
procedures. 

The  proposed  frozen  germplasm  stor¬ 
age  facility  will  extend  seed  mainte¬ 
nance  for  5  to  1 5  years,  rather  than  the 
present  2  years  or  less.  Humidity-free, 
laminated  foil  packets,  combined  with 
freezing,  should  reduce  the  losses  in 
seed  viability  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  they  are  under  the  ambient  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  desert  environment. 

The  first  activity  for  the  DBG’s  conser¬ 
vation  project  will  be  a  training  work¬ 
shop  at  the  Garden  on  October  15 
presented  by  Dr.  Harold  Koopowitz,  co¬ 
author  of  Plant  Extinctions,  and  director 
of  the  University  of  California  Arbore¬ 
tum  at  Irvine.  The  workshop  will  be 
attended  by  staff  of  the  DBG,  the 
Arboretum  at  Flagstaff,  T ucson  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  and  the  Arizona-Sonora 
Desert  Museum. 
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Volunteerism 

Enjoys 

Growth 

The  Gallup  Poll  people,  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  telling  us  why  we  do  practically 
everything  we  do  in  our  lives  recently 
asked  1 ,638  people  about  yet  another 
facet  of  American  life  . . .  volunteering. 

What  they  found  is  that  volunteering  is 
a  pervasive  activity  for  nearly  half  the 
American  population  and  that  this 
group  is  actually  contributing  more 
hours  today  than  volunteers  did  five 


years  ago.  The  89  million  volunteers 
worked  an  average  of  3.5  hours  a  week 
as  volunteers  compared  to  2.6  hours  in 
1980. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  outpouring 
of  donated  time  were  generously  sim¬ 
ple:  52%  said  they  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  useful  to  help  others,  36%  said 
they  had  an  interest  in  the  work  and 
32%  said  they  enjoyed  doing  the  work. 

The  composition  of  American  volun¬ 
teers  remained  fairly  steady  over  the 
last  five  years:  51  %  of  females  volun¬ 
teer,  45%  of  males  and  52%  of  teenag¬ 
ers.  The  only  noticeable  decline  in  par¬ 


ticipation  within  a  group  was  the  drop  of 
11%  among  persons  18-24  years  of 
age  and  among  single  persons.  Those 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  how¬ 
ever,  have  increased  their  participa¬ 
tion.  Forty-four  percent  of  people  age 
50-64  participate  as  volunteers,  43%  of 
those  65-74  volunteer  and  25%  of 
those  over  74  volunteer. 

And  what  is  all  this  volunteering  saving 
the  recipient  organizations?  A  neat 
$1 1 0  billion,  thank  you! 

Reprinted  from  Foundation  News 
May /June  1 986 


What's  In  a 
Name? 

Our  gift  shop  is  having  an  identity  crisis. 
Unlike  other  museum  shops,  ours 
doesn’t  have  a  name.  We  think  it’s  a 
very  special  shop  and  that  it  should 
have  a  special  name  of  its  own.  Do  you 
have  any  suggestions?  If  your  submis¬ 
sion  is  chosen,  you’ll  receive  a  beautiful 
basket  filled  with  surprise  gifts  valued  at 
$150.00! 

To  enter,  just  fill  out  the  form  (right) 
and  drop  it  off  at  the  shop  or  mail  to: 
Name  the  Gift  Shop  Contest,  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin 
Pkwy.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  November  23, 
1986.  The  winner  will  be  announced 
December  1 ,  1 986. 


I - 

Help  Us  Name  Our  Gift  Shop 

(Entry  Form) 

Entry  Name:  - 


Name:_ 

Address: 


Phone: _  j 

One  entry  per  person.  Winner  will  be  announced  December  1 , 1 986.  In  the 
event  more  than  one  person  submits  the  winning  name,  the  winner  will  be  j 

chosen  by  a  random  drawing.  | 

_ J 
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Luminaria: 
December  4-5 

The  Garden’s  ninth  annual  Luminaria 
celebration  wil  be  held  on  two  consecu¬ 
tive  evenings,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
December  4  and  5,  from  6:00  to  1 0:00 
p.m.  More  than  6,000  traditional  lumi- 
narias  will  line  the  pathways  and  build¬ 
ings  on  both  nights,  creating  a  warm 
southwestern  holiday  welcome  for 
thousands  of  visitors. 

Come  out,  stroll  the  paths,  enjoy  musi¬ 
cal  entertainment  throughout  the  Gar¬ 
den  and  sample  complimentary  hot 


cider  and  cookies.  A  special  Mexican 
dinner  may  be  purchased  for  $4.50  per 
person.  Sammy  Saguaro  will  be  on 
hand,  accompanied  by  one  of  Santa’s 
elves,  with  a  treat  for  every  child. 

To  alleviate  traffic  problems,  the 
Garden  has  arranged  for  free  parking 
at  Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium,  58th 
Street  and  Van  Buren,  where  free  shut¬ 
tle  buses  will  be  waiting  to  take  visitors 
to  the  Garden  entrance.  Handicapped 
parking  will  be  available  at  the  Garden. 

Luminaria  is  free  for  Garden  members. 
Admission  for  non-members  is  $2.50 
for  adults,  $2.00  for  senior  citizens  and 
50  cents  for  children  5-12. 


Construction  is  under¬ 
way  on  the  new  exhibit 
trail  at  the  Garden. 


N.E.H.  Awards 
$114,000  for 
New  Trail 


Grant  of 


DBG 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  of  $114,000  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
exhibit  trail,  “Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert.’’  This  exciting  news 
was  received  just  after  ground  was 
broken  for  construction  of  Phase  1  of 
the  exhibit. 

The  award  is  a  challenge  grant,  which 
will  match  dollar-for-dollar  the  funds 
raised  by  the  Garden  for  this  project  in 
the  coming  year.  It  is  the  largest  grant 
ever  received  by  the  Garden,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  grant  was  funded  in 


the  full  amount  that  was  requested 
because  it  indicates  the  selection 
committee’s  high  regard  for  the  con¬ 
cept  of  this  exhibit. 

Construction  on  Phase  1  of  this  project 
began  on  October  28.  The  first  stage  of 
construction  includes  creating  a 
saguaro  forest,  a  mesquite  bosque, 
and  a  riparian  habitat  that  will  include  a 
stream  and  a  pond  with  a  canal-irri¬ 
gated  garden  and  a  natural  grassland. 
This  phase  should  be  completed  by 
January  1 987.  We  hope  that  the  exhibit 
will  be  open  to  the  public  by  late  fall 
1987. 


DBG  and  Zoo 
Co-Host  Fiesta 
Bowl  Walk 

This  non-competitive,  4-mile  fitness 
walk  on  Saturday,  December  6,  follows 
the  roads,  trails  and  canal  bank  winding 
through  the  Garden  and  the  Zoo.  Start¬ 
ing  time  for  this  new  Fiesta  Bowl  event 
is  8:30  a.m.  Sponsored  by  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  and  Nike,  the  entry  fee  is  $7 
through  November  28  and  $8  there¬ 
after.  (Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  mem¬ 
bers  receive  a  $2  discount.)  Entry 
forms,  packets  and  materials  for  early 
check-in  are  available  at  Runner’s 
Den/Walking  Room,  6102  N.  16th  St. 
For  further  information  call  Runner’s 
Den/Walking  Room,  277-4333. 

Extra!  Extra! 
DBG  in  R&G 

Look  for  a  regular  column  from  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  the  Sunday 
“Sun  Living”  section  of  the  Arizona 
Republic.  The  Garden  will  be  contribut¬ 
ing  information  and  advice  about  gar¬ 
dening,  planting  tips  and  plant  prob¬ 
lems.  DBG  staffers  will  take  turns  writ¬ 
ing  the  articles  and  the  education 
department’s  Dyan  del  Gaudio  will 
provide  the  illustrations.  We’d  appre¬ 
ciate  your  comments  and  suggestions 
for  future  columns. 
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1986  Arid-Zona  Winners 

Awards  were  presented  for  the  1 986  Arid-Zona  Landscape  Competition  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Garden  last  month.  The  annual  competition  honoring  the  best  designs  in 
commercial  and  residential  landscaping  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Garden,  Salt  River 
Project  and  the  Arizona  Nursery  Association.  Through  this  contest  the  Garden 
recognizes  the  professionals,  businesses  and  homeowners  who  have  created  lands¬ 
cape  designs  that  are  beautiful  and  colorful,  yet  help  conserve  our  precious  water 
resources. 


First  Place  Awards  —  Professional  Division 


RESIDENTIAL  GARDEN 

Kissler  Residence 

Jim  Wheat’s  Landscape  Center 

COMMERCIAL  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

Thunderbird  Medical  Plaza 

Steve  Martino  &  Associates 

INDUSTRIAL  PARKS  &  MFG.  SITES/NEW 
DEVELOPMENT 

Wyle  Laboratories 

Steve  Martino  &  Associates 

RESIDENTIAL  TOTAL  LANDSCAPE 

Greenberg  Residence 

Steve  Martino  &  Associates 

RESIDENTIAL  CONVERSION 

Maggie  Craig  Residence 

Steve  Martino  &  Associates 

LARGE  SCALE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Boulders  Resort 

Jim  Briggs/Guy  McAtee 

PUBLIC  WORKS/NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

Happy  Valley  Road  (Vfe  mi.  east  of  Alma 

School  Road) 

C.  F.  Shuler,  Inc. 

LARGE  SCALE  DEVELOPMENT 

Desert  Mountain  Ranch  Guest  House 

C.  F.  Shuler,  Inc./Coates  Irrigation 

Second  Place  Awards  —  Professional  Division 

RESIDENTIAL  GARDEN 

Ackmann  Residence 

Steve  Martino  &  Associates 

COMMERCIAL  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

T.G.I.  Fridays/ Metrocenter 

Jim  Wheat’s  Landscape  Center 

RESIDENTIAL  CONVERSION 

Shorb  Residence 

Peter  E.  Cure’  &  Associates 

Arizona  Custom  Pools  &  Landscaping 

PUBLIC  WORKS/NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

Desert  Harbor  (road  medians) 

Sweetman  &  Associates  Landscape 

Design 

Renning  Landscape 

Homeowner  Division 

CONVERSION 

Nelson  Residence 

Bob  and  Shari  Nelson 

Third  Place  —  Professional  Division 

RESIDENTIAL  GARDEN 

Woods  Residence 

Woodscape 

Homeowner  Division 

GARDEN 

St.  Stephens  Church 

Sidney  Allen 

TOTAL  LANDSCAPE 

Zuirgzdins  Residence 

Andris  Zuirgsdins 

DBG 


If  Santa  Claus  (or  a  generous  friend) 
happens  to  read  the  Bulletin,  here  is  a 
list  of  things  our  staff  would  like  to  find  in 
their  Garden  stocking  this  Christmas: 

Approx.  Cost 
Gift  Shop  (if  known) 

Poster  display  rack  $  700 

(wall  mounted) 

Heavy  duty  strollers  $  300 

Cushioned  floor  runner 
Library 

Microcomputer  table  &  $  350 

printer  stand 


Book:  Ecologic  Biogeography  of 


Australia 

$  350 

Veld  Types  of  South 

Africa 

$  100 

Administration 

IBM  A/T  Terminal  and  disc 

drive 

Electronic  Postage  Meter 

Pickup  truck  or  van 

Horticulturists 

Rototiller  (rear-tined) 

$  800 

Electric  Cushman  Cart 

$5,000 

Tractor 

$6,500 

Loader 

$1 ,500 

Chainsaw 

$  300 

Gardening  tools  (shovels,  pruners, 

loppers,  rakes,  etc.) 

$  500 

Other 
Christmas 
Gift  Ideas 

Keep  our  Gift  Shop  in  mind  when  you're 
going  over  your  Christmas  list.  We  have 
a  wonderful  variety  of  unusual  gifts  in 
every  price  range.  One  of  our  favorite 
new  items  is  for  the  children  on  your  list: 
a  coloring  book  illustrated  and  written 
by  the  DBG  education  department. 
Called  “Plantimal  Safari,”  it  is  a  creative 
and  imaginative  activity  book  that 
teaches  children  about  desert  plants 
with  animal  names. 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden  Members  —  September  and  October 


Verna  C.  Ahlberg 
Velma  S.  Alberson 
M/M  Paul  W.  Alston,  Jr. 
Todd  Anderson 
Sharran  L.  Armstrong 
Charles  B.  Attaya 
James  Attwood 
Rita  Auer 
Karla  Austin 
Sherry  Avram 
Edith  A.  Baker 
Jehnana  Balzer 
Alice  M.  Barabe 
Mary  Louise  Bardon 
M/M  Kent  Barker 
M/M  Ron  Barnard 
D.  G.  Bell 
Richard  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Anna  K.  Bennett 
M/M  William  Berman 
M/M  Charles  Bishop 
M/M  Paul  T.  Bishop 
M/M  Marilyn  J.  Bloom 
Martin  Bond 
Grace  D.  Border 
M/M  Wayne  Botkin 
Genevieve  Brecheisen 
C.  L.  Brenner 
M/M  Rick  Brothers 
David  F.  Brown 
M/M  Joe  Brown 
Kathe  Brown 
Gerald  Bullis 
M/M  M.  D.  Burdick 
Arlene  K.  Burgess 
M/M  R.  W.  Burns 
Donald  Burr 

Mrs.  George  D.  Butler,  Jr. 

Yael  Calhoun 

Janet  Cantley 

Dave  Carlson 

John  Chatfield 

M/M  Wayne  Chenevert 

M/M  Matt  Chew 

Choisnard  Family 

M/M  David  Chorlton 

M/M  Scott  Christopher 

Paul  Ciancetta 

D/M  S.  C.  Cissell 

Clarence  F.  Clark 

Virginia  L.  Clark 

Bill  Clarke 

Gaylon  Coates 

Paul  Coblentz 

Mary  E.  Coe 

Jean  Cohen 

D/M  A.  R.  Colwell 

M/M  Louis  Comus,  Jr. 

Sandy  Conner 

Patrick  Connolly 

Mrs.  Weston  G.  Cook 

Mr.  E.  C.  Cordts 

M/M  Matthew  Corey 

Dawn  Corley 

Chere  Lynn  Crandall 

John  Crossman 

Flora  B.  Cullison 


M/M  John  E.  Daniels 
Leonard  Daniels 
Carol  Dawson 
Carrol  Depew 
Doug  Diggins 
Sandy  Draus 
Pat  Ebbert 

Florence  L.  N.  Eberson 
M/M  Michael  Ellegood 
M/M  Greg  Ellison 
M/M  Edward  W.  Enters 
Len  Erie 

Joanie  M.  Essig-Pagano 

Genevieve  Evans 

M/M  S.  B.  Evans 

Mrs.  Martin  T.  Farris 

Alex  M.  Felix 

Dr.  Joel  C.  Fink 

Lorraine  Fischer 

Phillip  E.  Flores 

John  W.  Forster 

Brian  L.  Foster 

Paul  Fout 

Mary  Alice  Fox 

Catherine  M.  Frischmann 

Alvin  A.  Fritz 

Suzanne  Galliand 

Dr.  Louise  Geise 

Valerie  Geiser 

Sheryl  Gelbard 

Debra  Giannini 

M/M  Joseph  Giral-Schiff 

Karyn  Gitlis 

Laurie  Glezen 

William  L.  Glover 

Harvey  E.  Goertz 

Mrs.  A.  Goodnight 

Susan  Gordon 

M/M  John  Gore 

Barbara  O.  Gowan 

Bonnie  Green 

R.  Thomasens  M.  Grigsby 

Barbara  Gronemann 

M/M  Albert  Gundelach 

Linda  Gurasich 

James  A.  Haager 

M/M  William  T.  Hall 

Staffan  Hansen 

Kay  Harmon/Avrhami 

C.  E.  Haverkamp 

Ann  Hedlund 

M/M  Roy  Heidke 

Kate  Helms 

J.  Hendrickson 

Julie  A.  Henrich 

Alyce  Herrick 

M/M  Richard  R.  Higgins 

M/M  Steven  Higgins 

Marjorie  Hobkirk 

David  A.  Hofmann 

M/M  Wes  Holden 

Paul  F.  Holley 

Mrs.  Jack  E.  Holmes 

M/M  James  Horn 

Lillyan  Horn 

Jane  Horswell 

Dr.  Philip  Huddleston 


M/M  Scott  Hutchinson 
Cindy  Huval 
Peter  Iverson 
Cindy  Jacquemart 
Dorothy  Jarman 
Carolee  Jenkins 
M/M  James  L.  Johnson 
Tim  A.  Johnson 
Paula  Johnston 
Mary  L.  Jones 
Sharon  Kauffman 
Marion  Ryder  Kaukol 
Peggy  Kavookjian 
M/M  Verner  Kelly 
Kate  Kendig 
Sue  Kennedy 
M/M  John  J.  Kerwin 
A.  M.  Kilpatrick 
M/M  William  Kimmel 
Lt.  Col. /Mrs.  Doil  F.  Kline 
Richard  W.  Koeb 
Sharon  A.  Konen 
Mary  Kratzer 
D/M  Donald  Kunkel 
Michael  Kvzmik 
Lucy  Laffitte 
Mary  Anne  C.  Lewis 
M/M  John  E.  Lindell 
Kathy  Lindell 
Mary  L.  Lindeman 
Jan  Loechell 
Lloyd  Lundquist 
M/M  Gary  Maisch 
Susan  A.  Majcherek 
George  Marshall 
Fay  Martin 
Lucille  A.  Martindale 
Jill  A.  Mathiesen 
Pamela  McClain 
Virginia  McClain 
Harry  McCoy 
Tina  McEown 
Patty  McEwen 
M/M  David  McGowan 
Mrs.  John  D.  McGowan 
Gean  McGrath 
Diana  A.  McHenry 
Zetta  McKenzie 
Wally  Menckel 
Dorothy  Meyer 
Robert  G.  Miest 
Max  J.  Miller 
Ruth  Miller 
Ewin  W.  Minch 
M/M  Gordon  Miner 
Greta  C.  Mock 
Elizabeth  Moe 
Bruce  A.  Moore 
M/M  George  Morgan 
Valerie  Mortensen 
June  E.  Morwood 
Orrie  T.  Mulholland 
M/M  Frank  Nagy 
Mary  A.  Nagy 
Florence  Nelson 
M/M  Kent  C.  Newland 
D.  O.  Newman 


Maxine  Newman 
Annette  Niemiec 
Alexander  X.  Niemiera 
Jon  Norris 
M/M  Tom  Norris 
M/M  R.  A.  Null 
Patty  O’Brien 
Cindy  Odgers 
Greg  Owens 
Harold  Oyer 

M/M  Michael  A.  Padgett 
Katherine  Pankow 
E.  A.  Parrinello 
M/M  John  Parstorfer 
M/M  H.  M.  Payne 
marion  L.  Peddle 
Dennis  P.  Peltz 
Louise  Pender 
Ralph  M.  Peralta 
Neil  Peters 
James  E.  Petersen 
LaMora  A.  Petersen 
M/M  Bill  Petersen 
G.  R.  Pettit 
Leone  W.  Phillips 
Dan  Piwowarczyk 
D/M  Larry  Plosker 
M/M  Ed  Poppe 
Chris  Pretzinger 
Jennifer  Price 
M/M  John  Purdy 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Purtill 
Donald  L.  Range 
Deon  Rasmussen 
A.  James  Rauchle 
Marjorie  Ray 
Cathie  Rayes 
Diane  Reid 
Kathleen  Replinger 
Larry  M.  Richards 
Morton  Richards 
M/M  Mike  Riehle 
Lois  Riley 
Norma  Rivlin 
M/M  Blaine  Robinson 
John  E.  Roche 
Barbara  Rosner 
Gilbert  Rotstein 
Wallis  Rae  Rozga 
Frances  M.  Sack 
Alyce  Sadongei 
M/M  Bob  Sandblom 
M/M  Barry  Sanders 
Richard  R.  Sandoz 
M/M  R.  Stephen  Sarli 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Lois  II  Schneberger 
M/M  Gary  Schoonaert 
M/M  Dennis  Schwartz 
M/M  Carl  Sciortino,  Jr. 

Byron  N.  Scott 

Marion  Scoville 

M/M  David  Sensibur 

M/M  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. 

John  E.  Shea 

Bett  E.  Shedlock 

Carol  Sheffer 

Continued  on  following  page 
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Mary  Shelby 
Mrs.  W  H.  Sherer 
Vickie  Shimp 
Mrs.  Stanley  Shorb 
M/M  Jack  Siegfried 
Dr.  Ronald  L.  Sigler 
M/M  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Helen  Damon  Simmons 
M/M  Daniel  J.  Simon 


Scott  W.  Sinclair 
Edward  B.  Skibo 
James  A.  Slater 
M/M  David  Smith 
M/M  Eric  Smith 
Ina  Smith 
J.  Cavenee  Smith 
M/M  Joseph  Smith 
Linda  A.  Smith 


Give  the  Garden  for  Christmas 

Not  sure  what  to  get  for  that  hard-to-please  person  on  your 
Christmas  list?  How  about  a  gift  membership  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden?  No  need  to  worry  about  size  or  color,  and  it’s  not 
something  that  will  be  tucked  away  and  never  used.  As  a  DBG 
member,  you  know  all  the  ways  to  enjoy  the  Garden  throughout  the 
year.  Why  not  share  the  pleasure  with  someone  else  who  would 
appreciate  it  as  well.  Just  call  the  membership  department  at  941  - 
1 225  —  we’ll  handle  the  paperwork  and  arrange  for  a  gift  card  to  be 
sent  in  your  name.  Or  fill  out  the  form  below  and  mail  with  your  check 
or  credit  card  information  to: 

Membership  Department,  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 

1201  N.  Galvin  Pkwy.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008 


I - 1 

I  Gift  membership  for:  _ I 

I  Address:  _ I 

City: _ State _ Zip _ { 

I  _  Family  ($30.00)  _  Individual  ($20.00)  J 


This  is  a  gift  from: 

Name:  _ j 

Address:  _ I 

City: _ State  _ Zip  _ J 

Amount  of  check: _ 

VISA/ MasterCard  # _  Exp.  Date:  _ I 

Cardholder  signature:  _ I 

_ _ I 


Jean  Snyder 
Laurie  Soloff 
Mary  Ann  Soto 
M/M  Terry  Sparks 
M/M  William  Steinberg 
Betty  Stevenson 
M/M  James  Stievater 
Tom  Stroberger 
Mrs.  Earl  E.  Sundeen 
Barbara  Swanson 
M/M  Bob  Sweeney 
Ann-Marie  Swenson 
Greg  Swick 
Grace  M.  Tamuty 
M/M  Donald  J.  Tate 
M/M  Ron  Telesko 
Charline  A.  Templeton 
Steve  Thompson 
Rolf  Tobiason  Family 
Jo  Traxinger 
Katherine  M.  Turano 
Milton  D.  Turner 
Roger  Tyldesley 
M/M  Timothy  VanderHoek 
Elizabeth  E.  Van  Zandt 
Joan  T.  Voorhaar 
Luanne  Waddle 
Naomi  L.  Wagner 
Jane  Waldron 
Michael  G.  Walters 
M/M  James  R.  Webb 
M/M  Edwin  Weinheimer 
Gary  White 
Rebecca  Whitney 
Michael  A.  Wiernenga 
M/M  Samuel  B.  Wilkinson 
M/M  Allan  Willey 
M/M  Donald  C.  Williams 
M/M  John  C.  Wills 
Donna  M.  Winters 
Marjorie  Woodruff 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Worbington 
M/M  Clifton  Worsham 
M/M  Carl  Yoder 
Patricia  J.  Yinger 
The  Zvirgzdins 


CONTRIBUTING 

M/M  R.  D.  Bradley 
Wallace  E.  Bryce 
Sylvia  De  Freitas 
Helen  Detwiler 
M/M  Hal  Dibblee 
Donald  Flax 
M/M  John  P.  Frank 
D/M  Walter  George 
M/M  Daniel  J.  Gress 
M/M  Robert  A.  Guyer 
M/M  F.  R.  Hennessey 
M/M  Carl  Lange 
M/M  Joseph  McClure 
M/M  Mark  S.  Miner 
Jerry  Miller  Family 
M/M  Robert  Poisson 
Jack  E.  Sickinger 
M/M  William  Welsh 


SUPPORTING 

M/M  J.  G.  Bradley 
Jerome  W.  Daub 
M/M  J.  Patrick  McCarthy 
M/M  Daniel  Mitchell 
M/M  F.  D.  Usinger 
M/M  H.  B.  Wallace 


DONOR 

James  E.  Louden 


CORPORATE  MEMBERS 


Saguaro  Society 

Chase  Bank  of  Arizona 
Del  E.  Webb  Corporation 


Coover  Saemisch  Anderson 
Architects,  Inc. 

Motorola  Inc. 

Sperry  Corporation 
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